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BY THE EDITOR OF THE N. FE. FARMER, 
On PRESERVING VeGETABLES.— The preserva- 
tion of vegetables for future use is effected by de- 


streying or rendering dormant, the principle of 


life, and by warding off, as far as practicable, the 
progress of chemical decomposition. When veg- 
etables or fruits are gathered for use or preserva- 
tion, the a.r of the atmosphere which surrounds 
them is continually depriving them of carbon, and 
forming the carbonic acid gas. ‘The water they 
contain, by its softening qualities, weakens the af- 
finity of their elements; and heat produces the 
same effect by dilating their parts, and promoting 


the decomposing effect both of air and water. | 


Hence drying in the sun or in ovens, isone of the 
most obvious modes of preserving vegetables for 
use as food, or for other purposes, but not for 
growth if the drying process is carried so far as 
to destroy the principle of life in seeds, roots or 
sections of the shoots of ligne ous (woody) plants. 
Potatoes, turnips, and other exculent roots may be 
preserved from autumn to the following summer, 
by buryitg them in perfectly dry soil which shall 
bé at the same time at a temperature but a few 
degrees above the freezing point. Corn [grain] 
may be preserved many years by first drying it 
thoroughly in the sun, and burying it in dry cool 
pits, and closing these so as effectually to exclude 
the atmospheric air. In a short time the air 
within is changed to carbonic acid gas, in which 
no animal will live, and in which, without the ad- 
dition of oxygen or atmospheric air, no plant or 
seed will vegetate. The corn is thus preserved 
from decomposition, from insects, vermin, and 
from vegetation, in a far more effectual manner 
than it can be ina granary. In this way the Ro- 
‘ans preserved their corn in chambers hewn out of 
dry rock, the Moors in the sides of hills, the Chi- 
nese at the present time in deep pits in dry soil, 
and the aboriginal natives of Africa,in earthen 
vessels hermetically sealed. The origin of these 
practices are all obvious imitations of what acci- 
dentally takes place in nature, from withered grassy 
tussocks to the hedgehog’s winter store; and hence 
the origin of herb, seed and root rooms and cel- 
lars, and packing plants and seeds for sending to a 
distance.— Enc. of Agr. 


Jerusalem Artichoke.—This plant is in a peculiar 
manner fitted to grow under the shade. It can, 
therefore be cultivated in woods; and it is some- 
times sown in England to afford shelter for game ; 
the plants being left to reproduce themselves an- 
nually from tubers. 

Taking into account the hardy qualities of this 
plant, its productiveness and easy culture, it may 
be doubted whether it meritsthe universal neglect 
into which it has fallen. Granting its inferiority 
as an article of food to the plants now cultivated 


From the Maseachusetts Spy. 
CATTLE SHOW, 

The undersigned having been directed by the 
Worcester County Agricultural Society to make 
the necessary arrangements for a Cattle Show and 
Exhibition of Manufactures, on Wednesday, the 
5th day of October next, have been attending to 
the duty assigned them, and hav: 


| 
| tance to have a plant that can be so easily raised | 


and on soils so low ia the scale of fertility. 


| 

T’o keep off or drive away Bed Bugs.— Make a | 
strong decotion of red pepper, when ripe, and ap- 
ply it with a common paint brush to the joints of | 
the bedstead, wainscoating, &c. where these in- | 
sects resort and it will kill or expel them. 

Warm water for cows.— It has been said that l informing the public that the address will be de- 
cows will give the more milk in cold weather | i vesed br Sauce G; Cacren Ben. of Lancamer. 
consequence of having water which they drink | 9) 0) the expectations of Gon Cena niet te Ma 
made a little warm. lized, the Committee solicit from the Farmers and 

4 method of making good butter from the milk ef | Manufactures of the County, their co-operation in 
cows fed on turnips.— Let the vessels which re- jendeavoring to render the Show more inter- 
ceive the milk be kept constantly clean and well | esting than any of the preceeding years. The 
| sealded with boiling water. When the milk is) Cattle of this County have been considered of high 
brought to the dairy, with every eight quarts mix! ¢} aracter, but in this respeet we have powerful 
one quart of boiling water, and then put it up titors in other sections of the Common- 
stand for cream.— Hunter's Geological Essays. | wealth ; let, therefore, every furmer who has a 

Method of preserving young trees from being in- | choice animal, exhibit him in the pens, that the 
jured by Hares or Rabbits— By Williau Pater-| great number of strangers, who will undoubtedly 
son, Esq. of Iberden, Kent, Eng. satisfied that the character for 

Hares, rabbits and rats have # natural antipathy | superiority of Stock, has been fully deserved. The 
to tar; but tar, though fluid, contracts (when ex- | County is admitted to be a Mantfacturing as well 
posed to the sun and air for sometime) a great dry- | as an Agricultural communry » it has been a sub- 
ness, and a very binding quality ; and if app died ject of regret, that in former years, so few speci- 
to trees in its natural state will occasion them to mens of the excellence of the work performed in 
be bound. ‘To remove the difficulties, tar is of so | the shops and manafactories have found a_ place 
strong a savor, that a small quantity mixed with | in the Society’ Exhibition Hall. ‘The Commit- 
other things in their nature loose aud open, will | |tee would respectfally appeal to the patriotism of 
give the whole mixture such a degree of its own ‘the Manufacturers, to aid in sustaining their own 
taste and smell, as will prevent hares, &c. from | reputation ; they believe it to be the duty, as they 
touching what *e is applied to. | trust it will be the wish, of every fermer and man- 

Take any quantity of tar, and six or seven times | ufacturer, to do soraething to advance the charac- 
as much grease, stirring and mixing them togeth-| ter of the County. From the circumstance that 
er; with this composition brush the stems of ithere will be no public exhibitiou the present year 
young trees, as high as the hares, &c. reach, and by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, and 
it will effectually prevent their being barked. 1! from the great facilities of inter-communication 
believe if a plantation of ash, (which they are | furnished by the Rail Road, it is believed that an 
very fond of) were made in a rabbit warren, this | Unusual number of Agriculturists and Manufae- 
mixture would certainly preserve it. ‘These ani-| turers from different sections of our State, will at- 
mals do great mischief amongst flowering shrubs, | tend our Exhibition ; they will come with high 
and are particularly fond of Spanish broom, Seor- | expectations, and it is in our power, with the aid 
pion Senna, and evergreen Cystissus. I have had | of our friends, to prevent all disappointment. 
those shrubs eaten down to a stump, but as ond The Society have heretofore been indebted for 











lhe present, may be 





mixture cannot well be applied to them, | have | much of the interest of the exhibition te the at- 
enclosed their branches with a new io twine, | tentio 1 extended towards them by the Ladies; they ] 
putting it several times round the shrub, which | would solicit from their fair triends the ech od 
has had the desired effect. ‘Tar twine by being | they would permit the Hall to be adorned. the 
exposed to the air and rain, will lose its sme all, | present year w ith the evidence of their beautiful 
consequently must be renewed as occasion re- | handy work. The Committee will cause every 
quires; but the mixture is always to be preferred | care to be taken, that the articles offered for exhi- 
where it ean be useiul.— Society for the Encour- | bition shall be preserved frowm injury. ‘The sun, 
agement of the Irts. of $50 has been reserved, to be distributed in gra- 


Note by the Editor of the N. E. Farmer.— It is tnities, to persons who shall exhibit articles of 
. , ae . . ae eee = . *3° . 
: . .. | Skill and utility, deserving encourageme i 
probable that the above mentioned composition bed 7 ourngement, ane Se 
: . which no particular premium js offered. 
would preserve young trees in nurseries from the ee ele aoe ae ¥ ae tg 
: so : se are dispose Oo compete p 
depredations of mice, moles, &c., which are often J " = ae 


: nigh be Ploughing Match are reminded, that notice of thei 

fatal to young fruit trees, &c. in many parts of the , oy la be filed wit! En rs r nae 0 rm - 
a oo ” i -] : 4 * ; 7 4 N N 7 “Ss 
United States. et Pd tae gene dag 


the Recording Secretary of the Society, at his Of- 


They are making sugar fom Seadion corn mm fice in Salisbury’s Buildings, at the corner of Main 
We should rather have the corn about | street and Lincoln Square in Worcester, before 


France. 











for our domestic stock, it must be of some impor- 





the 26th day of September inst., the suitable 


this time, 


» the pleasure of 









ety 
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ground may be obtained, the troper number of 
ots neasured and marked out, and the requisite 
urrangements made for the occasion, ‘The Ploughs 
must be on the ground, which will be provided 
in reediness to start together in the work precise- 
ly at 9 o'clock, A. M, on the day of the Show ; as 
this will be the first public business attended to. 
All competitors for premiums are notified tbat the 
conditions prescribed by the ‘Trustees, and pub- 
lished in their Bills of premiums offered, must be 
strictly complied with. "Those who have not been 
furniehed with those Bills, can obtain them at the 
Office of Edwin Conant, Esq. 

The Committee of Arrangemeuts have the sat- 
isfaction of announcing, thatihey have been au- 
thorized to offer a gratuity of thirty dollars for a 
team of Working Oxen, to consist of not less than 
sixty yokes b longing to the same town, and such 
as shall be approved by the Conuo:ttee on Work- 
ing Cattle. ‘They request that notice of an inten- 
tion to exhibit such a team may be given, that they 
may make suitable arranger. ats therefer. 

Joun W. Linco, 
Naruan Ileanp, 

Isaac SournGate, 
Cuarxies G. Prenriss, 
Freperick W, Patinr, 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, 
tsaac Davis, 
JonaTuan Harrineron, 


Commiltee of 
Arrangements. 


——EEE 





Cunese Murserry. — Although defoliation 
might injure or destroy some trees and vegetables, 
the leaves being to the vegetable what lungs and 
stomach are to the animal life, it does not follow 
that all trees and vegetables suffer alike by defoli- 
aiton, ‘the grasses, the box, the willow, and some 
others, may be cut, headed down, or the leaves 
plucked almost for an indefinite period, without 
effecting destruction. Do not old pastures pro- 
duce betterand sweeter grasses by frequent crop- 
ping, that when first laid down 2?) Shall it then be 
thought wonderful thatthe Chinese Morus Multi- 
caulis will bear defoliation several times during the 
same season? From experiments already made, 
itappears that this valuable plant has been pluek- 
ed of its leaves fo. feeding worms, not less than 
‘our or five times without any injury to its growth, 
— but the leading shoots must not tg be topped ; 
— und every successive crop of leaves are improv- 
ed in number and weight. Atthe same time, the 
wood is acquiring hardness for future use. If the 
object be the formation of wood, then take off the 
leading end of the tree or shoot. 

Another excellence of the Chinese mulberry is 
the richness of its leaf for feeding worms— while 
100 pounds of white mulberry leaves are required 
to feed worms suffieient to make one bushel of 
cocoons, 75 to 80 of the Morus Multicaulis will 
do the same thing; and while it isa full day’s 
work to pick 100 Ibs. of white mulberry leaves — 
with the same labor 500 Ibs. of the Morus Multi- 
caulis might be collected. And while it is gener- 
ally allowed that it requires about 3000 worms fed 
on white mulberry to make one bushel of cocoous, 
the same quantity of cocoons bave the present 
year been made with 2000 worms fed with the 
Chinese mulberry,— Northampton Cour. 





A Professor at Prague las discovered that po- 
tatoes make good beer, as clear and cs strong as 
wire, 
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THE CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 

What term is made use of to express the rela- 
tive weight of bodies ? 

Specific gravity. Thus the specific gravity of 
one body may be much greater than that of 
another, though their absolute weight be the 
same. 

How do you explain the difference in the spe- 
cific gravity of different bodies ? 

When one body is larger, or takes up more 
room than another of the same weight, the first is 
said to be specifically lighter than the other, and 
vice versa, 

What definition do you give of the atmosphere 
which you spoke of in connection with this sub- 
ject. 

The atmosphere is that very light fluid which 
surrounds us everywhere ; it is the medium in 
which we live ; and without which we cou!d not 
CXist. 

What is the specific gravity of atmospheric air? 

A pint measure of atmospheric air weighs 
nearly nine grains, whereas a pint measure of 





hydrogen gas weighs little more than half a grain. 
‘The same measure of pure water weighs npward | 
of one pound avoirdupois. | 

If the specifie gravity of water be so much 
greater than that of atmospheric air, how is water 
retained in the atmosphere ? 

The water which is taken up by the atmos- 
phere is pot in an aqueous state, but is converted 
into vapour by the matter of heat. 

What is the immediate cause of the waters of | 
the earth being thus vaporized ? 

As the rays of the sun warm the ground, a 
portion of calorie, or the matter of heat, co:n- 
bines with a portion of the water which has fallen 
upon the earth, and converts it into vapor. 

But what causes the vapor to rise in the air? 

If a cork be placed at the bottom of a basin of 
water it rises immediately to the top, because it is 
specifically lighter than the water, so vapor rises 
in the air, because it is specifically lighter than 
the air. 

What becomes of the water which thus evap- 
orates from the earth ? 

It occupies the lower region of the atmosphere, 
and is preserved there partly dissolved in air, and 
partly in the state of elastic vapor. 

How is this vapor formed into clouds ? 

After it has remained some time in the atmos- 
phere it becomes in a measure condensed by 
causes unknown’ to us; and the principles 
of water of which it was composed unite, 
and form small hollow vesicles, which accumulate 
together and produce clouds. 

What further changes take place in this aque- 
ous vapor ? 

By the operation of causes which are also in a 
great measure unknown, the clouds after a time 
become further condensed, and sre converted into 
water, which fal!s again upon the earth in the 
form of rain, hail, or snow. 

What is the use of this constitution of nature. 

‘|his principle of evaporation is of very gen- 
eral utility ; it is subservient to many natural and 
arlificial processes, and is of perpetual use to man 











in every occupation of life. 


Larce Peacurs.—Mr. Groves, the manufac- 
turer of pianos, brought to us yesterday, some 
peaches from a tree which he planted three 
years since, Each peach weighed eight cunces. 
The tree grew in Moyamensing.— Brooklyn paper. 


Corn.—The cold weather of the past summer 
and spring, it is known, prevented the growth of 
the Indian Corn so much, as to interfere greatly 
with the harvest of that important grain. Aware 
of the effects of short seasons on summer grains, 
Mr. E. J. Pierce who has a delightfal farm near 
Germantown, procured a quantity of seed corn 
from the northern part of New-Hampshire, where 
the summers are about the shortest of any part 
of ourcountry. This corn was planted on the 
first day of June, and on the first of September, 
that is, on Thursday last, it was harvested. We 
have now before us two ears from Mr P’s. field ; 
they are full of large grains, and we understand 
that the eight acres planted by Mr P. with this 
seed, will produce nearly 400 bushels. Does it 
notconcern our farmers generally, to provide them- 
selves with a quantity of such seed, in order that 
they may be prepared against the effects of such 
a summer as the past upon their cornfields. 


Letters from Scotland contain very dishearten- 
ing intelligence on the subject of the potatoe crop, 
which seems in many places to have completely 
failed. It is not only on the heavy unpulverised 
clay soils that this hus bappened, but on the finest 
soils even on the banks of the Clyde. 


Important To Farmers.—The editor of the 
Cambridge Chronicle mentions the fact that “ some 
wheat of the last crop, to all appearances fair, will 
not vegetate. Two experiments have placed the 
truth beyond a doubt.” Farmers should Jook 
to it, 


Wueart is quoted in the Baltimore Farmer at 
$2,°C, a 2,32 per bushel. Rye $1,02, to 1,10.— 
Hay $20 per ton. Flour, best white family 
$12,00a barrel. ‘This last must be erroneous. 


Green Conn anp Snow Batts.—On Wednes- 
day morning, we noticed in a market wagon, con- 
taining corn in the milk, the strange sight of a 
Snow Ball between two and three inches in diam- 
eter. Jt was formed from the frost which on that 


| morning was visible in every direction around us, 


blasting, we fear, the small hopes many of the 
farmers had cherished of their corn crop.—Ports- 
mouth Gazette. . 


A Vereray.—We are informed that Mr Jona- 
than Hall a soldier of the revolution residing in 
Windsor, Vt. who has encountered the storms of 
about 80 winters, cut witha sickle but a few days 
since an acre of grain inasingle day. We ac- 
knowledge this to be a pretty large story but have it 
from undoubted authority. Our great grandfath- 
ers often boasted of similar feats, but their day is 
past. We challenge all New-England to produce 
another man equal in years capable of perform- 
ing an equal amount of labor in one day.—Ver- 
mont Courier. 


Boston Nor:onxs.— It is computed by Dr. 
Jackson, from an analysis of the water of Boston, 


‘that our citizens drink annually lime enough to 
| make a column of marble two feet in diameter and 


Baxep Beans.—An old lady by the name of | forty fet long !—Transcript. 


Beans was found burnt to « cinder, after a late 
fire in Liverpool, Englaad. 





Sweer Socrerr.—A society exists in Pennsyl- 
vania, called the ‘ Beet Sugar Society.’ 
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(From the Nottaampton Courier.) 
Extract from Gen. Tallmadge’s Letters in Europe. 
SILK AND MULBERRY TREES. 
April 6, 1836. 

In my last letter froin Naples, [ believe I prom- 
ised to say something more on the cultivation of 
silk. Ihave since travelled through Italy, and es- 
pecially in the silk districts, and also through 
France, and have visited many of the manufac- 
tories in both countries, endeavoring to learn the 
details of this subject, now so interesting, and, I 
thiuk, so essential to our country. 
a letter, will, however, confine me to a few isolated 
remarks. 

The weaving of silk, after it gets nto skeins, 
is like any other weaving of like character ; it is 
the production of silk and the habit of growing 
it, that must be acquired by our country ; and it 
is, in this view, a mine of boundless wealth, not 
second even to the production of cotton. The 
country which so lately surprised Europe by 
sending eight bales of cotton to its market, and 
now astonishes the world with its countles§ thou- 
sands, may soon exhibit a like wonder in the pro- 
duction of silk. 

In Calabria, which is in the south of Italy, the 
black mulberry is principally used. In the rest 
of Italy, the white mulberry, common to them 
and France, is principally used. The north of 
ltaly, that is between the Alps and Appenines, 
produces the best and most silk. In_ this region, 
and especially in Sardinia, near Turin, and at No- 
vi, the English and French are competitors in 
market, to purchase their silk as the best in the 
world ; and yet on the 9th of March, the snow 
was one foot and a half deep, and the streets of 
Novi blocked up like our Cedar street! In Cala- 
bria, the silk is produced by the country people, 
in their families, and mostly reeled by them.— 
There are very few factories for reeling in the 
Neapolitan kingdom. In Lombardy, and towards 
Venice, there are also establishments for reeling, 
yetthe greater part is reeled by the families, in 
detail,and brought to market in the skein. In 
Sardinia the cocoons are mostly reeled in cstab- 
lishments. At Novi their reeling establishments 
are numerous—I saw one, now erecting, which 
is a quadrangle two hundred feet square, and ap- 
propriated solely to reeling cecoons. They are 
purchased from up near Milan and many miles 
distant, This is admitted to be the best silk in 
the world. The red mulberry is here principally 
used, and is known as the Calabria mulberry. It 
is described as havinga dark fruit; the tree is 
like our black ; and when I called it black mul- 
berry, I was corrected, and was told the stain of 
the fruit was red and not black, and which gave 
the character of the tree. The French, in addi- 
tion to the white mulberry, have a «dwaif white, 
much liked, and getting into use; but, it must be 
remembered, there is not in France, and scarcely 
in Italy, a fence, and they do uot graze their fields 
as we do, With our habit of pasturage, the 
dwarf would be inadmssible. The Chinese 
mulberry is unknown in Italy. I found only a 
few young engrafted trees, but no experiments 
there, to be relied upon, to establish its superior 
utiliry. 

Tn Italy, and in France, the mulberry is gene- 
rally planted near the houses, along the road side, 
by division fences and often like an open orchard. 
The trees are formed like a middle sized apple 
tree. Itsshadedoes not injure the land. The 


|tree in Italy is usually made to sustain a grape vine 
}and the field is cultivated for wheat and other 
“erops. There is less discrimination here than you 
would imagine in the kind of mulberry. The 
| French have made experiments, especially on the 
| Chinese ; and the opinion seems to be, that the 
Chinese mulberry will bear to have its teaves 
| picked twice off, and thus produce two crops of 
‘silk in one year. As yet, however, there is not 
much use made of the Chinese mulberry, and 


ime, that, as to the quality and quantity of silk, it 
| is the same as any other mulberry ; and that the 
quality of the silk depends on the treatment of 
the worm, and the care and skill in reeling. They 
pay less attention to the kind of mulberry on 
which it is fed than we expect. ‘They have also 
white, and use it. Habit direets more in Europe 
than with us, and therefore I urge that our people 
make experiments for themselves. They should 
neither take nor reject any thing too quick upon 
European experience. Climate and circumstan- 
ces may produce a different result, and the al- 
leged experiments of Europe may have been in- 
correctly and inadequately tried. 

Itis a peculiar and important circumstance in 
favor of the adaptation and fitness of our climate 
to the culture of silk. that, with us, the silk worm 
is produced at the beginning of warm weather, 
in May and June, by the natural temperature of 
the season, while in Europe, espectally in Italy 
and France, it is produced only by artificial tem- 
perature and means. The fact is a volume in 
promise of our country. Fires and a thermome- 
ter are not used jn the south of Italy to secure an 
equal temperature in the rooms of the worms, nor 
much used in the north of Italy unless in the re- 
gion of some snow-capped mountain, or where 
other circumstances produce sudden inequalities 
of temperature. It is the same as to the south 
and north of France. 

The implements of husbandry, ‘n either Italy 
or France, offer not much for the American farm- 
ler. Their lands are mostly cultivated with the 
spade and manual labor, and when the plough is 
used, itis the old fashioned plough ona pair of 
|wheels. Their crops and their cultivation are so 
different from ours, that very little ean be learned 
from them useful to us. Silk, wine and wheat, 
are their staple productions, and to an almost in- 
credible extent: so it is in France, where the 
manner of cultivation, and implements of hus- 
jbandry are much the same. Wheat is now so 
abundant in Htaly and France, and the price so 
low, I found them the other day, at Marseilles, 
shipping wheat for the New York market! and 
they would do the same from all parts of Italy, 
but for their lack of commercial.enterprise. Our 
farmers are now sheltered by a protecting duty, 
otherwise their crops would mouldtr in their 
barns; and even New York be furnished with 
dread from a foreign market. They have felt se- 
cure intheir production, and have not regarded, 
as necessary to themselves, the system of protec- 
tion for our domestic products. Should peace 
continue a few years longer in Europe, such is 
the surcharge of labor and power of production, 
that every product of American agriculture will 
find foreign competition, even in our own mar- 
kets at home. The wheat, both in Italy and 
France, greatly surprised me ;—the quantity is 
immense, and greatly beyond my belief till actual 








even here, the grower of silk cannot answer as 
' . . . . } . . . 
The limits of | to its virtues ;—bui the answer is often given to! will not, perhaps, favor the tree, at least in’ the 


observation; and IT have travelled eight or nine 
hundred miles in Franee,and have nowhere found 

Can we do and 
say the same in our country 2?) ‘The bread of 
| France certainiy las a decided superiority over 


sour, dark or imperfect bread, 


| Ours, 

The agriculture of France is in fine condition, 
}and second tothat only of England. It has eve- 
bry abundance and the people appear prosperous 
land happy. The Olive isa valuable addition to 
ithe production of Italy and France. Our climate 
‘northern States; yet it is of so much value, it 
| should be encouraged. The 

fully be engrafted on the ash tree, and thus, per- 
| haps, it might be acclimated with us, Some such 
, engrafted on the ash, are said to be growing 
at Pistoia, about tweuty miles from Florence,— 
There is no inducement in France or Italy, thus 
| to engraft the olive, but the hint is certainly wor- 
thy the attention of our nurserymen and of our 
| country. 

| Great efforts are made in 
ithe condition of its agriculture. 
that the increased use of the potatoe has dimin- 
ished the consumption of wheat for bread. The 
raising of the beet root for the production of 
sugar, has, as one of its principal objects the 
supplying a new production for the benefit of the 
farmer. For the same reason the growing of 
madder is encouraged, and the production of the 
beet and inadder come in great relief to agricul- 
ture, and are made new sources of public wealth. 
|Our farmers certainly merit the like fostering care 
jund assistance. 

| | have before mentioned the use of the natural 
current of the principal rivers and streams of the 
continent as a water power for manufacturing ob- 
jects, and I have no doubt but the current in the 
East river at New York may be used for the same 
purposes. At Lyons, a water wheel is thus turn- 
ed, and works a forcing pump, which drives up 
the water of the pier about three hundred feet to 
a reservoir-in a public gaulen ; it there forms a 
jet d’eau and falls into a marble basin, which serves 
as a fountain in case of fire, and its overflow 
washes the streets. It is attended and worked by 
one man, and might be recommended for adoption 


at New York. 


olive can suecess 


| trees 


France to advance 
It is ascertained 


To thaw ovr a Poemp.—Take a piece of 
lead pipe, long enough to extend from the top oi 
the pump to the bottom of the iee. Run it down 
the pump so as to let one end rest upon the ice, 
and pour boiling water into the other. ‘The pipe 
keeps the wate: from spreading, und applies it to 
one exact spot, and as fast as it melts the pipe 
sinks upon the bottom of the hole through the 
ice fuster than a man can bore with an auger.— 
After one hole is made in this way fairly through, 
raise the pipe and rest it on the ice in another 
spot and pour in water as before. After repeating 
the process two or three times the ice will be found 
all melted, and the piston rod will be free. —Maine 
Farmer. 





Pickte For Bep Bues.—A house keeper 
wishes us to say to our readers that a strong solu- 
tion of common salt and water will kill bugs im- 
mediately, if applied to them. Those who are se 
unfortunate as to be troubled with such visitors, 
can thus get rid of them in a cheap manner by 
applying a little pickle to their carcasses,—TIbid, 
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A LEAF FROM TUE NOTE SOOK OF A FARMER, 

Some experience, and more observation, has 
convinced me that oue of the most commen er- 
rors into which farmers fall, is undertaking more 
work than they cen performs; cence I insert the 
following Wen. Never to lay out more work 
than there isa reasonable probability of my fin- 
ishing in good time, and in good order, Labor is 

toital, aud time is capita, anda man should know 
how much of both he can bestow on any given 
part of his farm before he undertakes its cultiva- 





tion. Serious losses result from: a negleet of this 
rule, for there are many farins, and many opera- | 
tions in farming, in which a failure in time or la- | 
bor is fatal to the hope of profit. There are ma- | 
ny farms so situated that the ereps will not pay | 
the expense of cultivation, unless manure is used 

to a considerable extent; ‘now if the farmer plans 
so extensive 


that he has 
no time to collect and apply this essential article, 
his inferior cro;s will prove a source of loss in- 
stead ef gain. if he plants a field of corn, but has 
so much other work to do thet he can hoe it but} 
and that when two thorough 
ones are required, he must not complain if his | 


his business on a scale 


once, slightingly, 


eighbor, who employs a capital of both time and some more honorable examples of what skill and 


labor on his corn, shou 


ceeding his own. 


'd gather a harvest far ex- 
If he allows his manure to lie 
in the barn yard through the summer, washing in 
the rains, and wasting in the sun, 
not time to 


because he had 
uoply it to his corn or barley grounds 
in the spring, he may be sure that he is not in the 
way to get the most profit from bis farm, or the 
most benefit from his barn-yard. ‘The man who 
bus no time to clean his seed wheat, because he 
is so driven with work, will most likely find some 
five or ten per cent of his crop will be chess 
cockle at harvesting. Butthere is no end to 





the | 


inconveniences that result from attempting too 
much on the farm; from beginning to end it is 


evil; it makes the whote process of farming 
hill work ; it allows net a moment for 
or improvement of the mind; it places the farmer 
and his work in wrong positions, the latter always 
driving the former ; and he who does not correct 
the error in time, will find himself driven out of 
house and home, 

Mem. Never to subject myself to a 
charge of ignorance on any subject of permanent 
utility or general knowledge, not ofa kind strictly 
technical or professional. ‘rhe notion so preva. | 
lent, that the farmer, from the nature of his 
avocations, must necessarily be ignorant of every- 
thing that does not relate to his employment, should 
f+ exploded, and none are more interested in’ the 
matter than the farmer limse!f. It may be assert- 
ed, that few professional men, who are zealously 
and successfully engaged in their several pursuits, 
have more bours to devote to the acquisition of 
general knowledge of a useful kind, than the far- 
mer. All that is wanting is the taste for know!l- 


up- 
relaxation 





willingly 


very 


ithe garden. Some farmers, by their continued 


and | profitably cast, and health and pleasure be, as they 








edge — and this taste is usually an acquired one 


miatter of 
all so plentiful and vo cheap, and information on 
most topics has been so condensed, that to plead 
want of means, or want of time, for the acquisi- 


course, 


tion of knowledge, in sealing our condemnation | on many farms, by the top rails failen off and ly- 


True, 2 farmer must work, | ing rotiing ia the grass, by the unruly cattle, sheep, 
and work hard —to labor is his glory, and in ithe | and horses, that seem to have 


with our own hand. 


finds bis reward. 


| been bequeathed to a third generation in conse- | 
w* . ° . | . * 
—and the means of information will follow as a/| quence of a single neglected rail, 


Papers, periodicals, books, are | contention may be stopped im the very bud, by a 


| 
| 


made race of peers on earth ; but he must never 
be ashamed of his calling, or ape the follies or 
vices of those who ridiculously deem themselves 
above hin. ; 

Mem. Always to perform: whatever 1 under- 
take. ‘The celebrated John Hunter, towards the 
close of his life, was asked how he had been able | 
to accomplish so much labor. He replied, “ by 
always performing what I undertook. If an ob- 
ject presented itself to me as desirable to be ac- 
complished, I first inquired whether it could be 
done — if it was necessary it should be done — 
land these two points once settled, the conclusion 
was I could do it as well as any one else, and by 
perseverance it was done.” This is the true course 
to be pursued by the farmer, Only let) him de- 
termine what is indispensabie, and necessary to 
suecess in any farming operation,and be will rare- 
ly fail. ‘The object and the means of attaining it 
should be distinet in the mind, and these should 
be unhesitatingly pursued, Perseverance has 
wrought wonders in the farming world, and its 
efficiency is not by any means lost, The most 
highly cultivated parts of Enrope, were consider- 
| ed as hopelessly barren; and our country exhibits 


determined industry can accomp)ish. 

Mem. Aiways to pay particular attention to 
borrowing, seem to believe in the maxim, that 
“ wood neighbors are half one’s living,” but this | 
would have apply to my garden. If properly se- 
lected, well manured, and carefully planted and 
tended, a garden plat of half an acre will half 
support a moderate family. The garden forms a 
place into which a thousand seraps of time can be 


unhappily not often are, combined. Flowers may 
be ealled the poetry of the farm, and they are so 
closely allied, that he who loves not both of them, 
may be said to have but half a heart, and the wo- 
man who neglects them is — is unpardonable. 
Mem. Never to suffer the season of gathering 
and securing seeds to pass, without laying in suf- 
ficient quantity for iny own use, of the very best 
of all the necessary kinds than can be procured. 
It costs but litle treuble at the time; it enables 
you to be certain of the kind and quatity ; and 
when the season of planting er sowing arrives, 





saves you an infinite deal of vexation aud trouble | 
in looking them up, ‘The governing maxim of 
him who would be a thrifty farmer, so far as 
concerns What can profitably be raised on his own 
farm, must be -- always to sell, never to buy. 
Mem. Always to pay particular attention to the 
boundary fences of the farm; certainly to those 
which serve as division fences between me and my 
neighbors. It can hardly be questioned that two 
thirds of the difficulties and hard feelings which 


exist among neighbors spring from this very 
source. A law suit and a protracted quarrel has 


. + 
This source of 








little attention to the fences early in the scason, 
and occasional) repairs as they are required. If a| 
man was to judgg by the condition of the fences 


taken 


own farm, has « prouder patent of ‘nobility, and | the owner thought it beneath him to pick upa rail, 
ean trace a longer pedigree, than an) © ionarch- | replace a post, or pile a few stones, that may have | man he ever saw or heard of. 


| 


undisputed | most every kind of agricultural labor, and can 
‘the free laborer who tills his | possession, he would arrive at the conclusion that | truly boast of having been longer in the field, and 





fallen down. Many farmers adopt a course, of all 
others the best adapted to make their animals un- 
ruly and troublesome. If a few rails get down, or 
a top bar or two falls, instead of making a thor- 
ough repair of the damage at once, they go to 
work by piece-meal, adding a rail or barat a time, 
giving their cattle and colts the very practice ne- 
cessary to enable them to obtain perfection in 
Jumping ; a practice which rarely fails of complete 
success, it may be Jaid down as a maxim, that 
one unruly ox or horse, or even sheep, when not 
confined, ut allowed to run at large or with the 
stock on the farm, will occasion more damage dur- 
ing a season than they are worth; not to speak of 
the vexation and loss of time they produce. The 
only safe place for an unruly horse is a stable ; 
the only fit place for a troublesome ox or sheep is 
the slaughter house. 

Mem. “Never to put off till to-morrow what 
What may as well be done to-day.” This maxim, 
ifacted up to, would prevent an infinite deal of 
trouble, Pure laziness, or pure carelessness are 
contun@ally prompting us to take our ease and let 
the world slide ; and in no sphere of life dues the 
indulgence of this disposition to procrastinate pro- 
duce more injurious eflects than in that of the 
farmer. I never knew atime enough yet” man, 
who was not always behind his work, and in con- 
sequence a serious annual loss. There are some 
crops in season, bad better not be put in at all, as 
labor and seed are thus prevented from being 
thrown away. It is besides always easier to per- 
form work in the proper season than at any ether 
time ; for instance, how many cold fingers would 
be prevented if farmers’ corn was gathered and 
husked in October, instead of remaining on the 
stalk or in the shock till November or December-; 
and how certainly would the waste and inconve- 
nience of frost-bitten potatoes be obviated if they 
were secured in the cellar, or buried in the boles 
the last of September or the first of October, All 
crops should be gathered when they are ripe: ex- 
posure after that period must, from the nature of 
things, be injurious. 

Mem, Always keep out of debt, This rule 
must be inflexible ; or if not absolutely so, the 
only exception must be in the purchase of Jand, 
‘The man who pays down will save twenty dollars 
in the hundred in bis trading. By running in 
debt a few times,a man acquires the habit of pur- 
chasing a thousand things of which he stands in no 


r 


jneed; one of the very wors: habits a farmer can 


acquire, and which is sure, if persisted in, to re- 
duce to poverty. Never buy an article because 
it’s cheap, till you have inquired whether you 
cannot as weli do without it as to have it; and 
whether the money you must use cannot be more 
profitably employed. If you need a thing pay for 
it; and save your 20 per cent. by paying your me- 
chanic, your day laborer, your bookseller, and 
your Printer, down.— Gen. Far. 

The Barre, Sue. Gazette, gives the following 
account of a farmer iu that tewn named Ebene- 
zer Johnsen, who is in the 94th year of his age. 
He has been swinging the scythe the present hay 
season, with considerable vigor, and he sneers at 
the idea of being outdone by the younger wights 
of the sneath — he also performsa share of &l- 


of accomplishing more hard labor, than any other 
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THE CROPS. 


We learn from an observant gentleman recent- 
ly from the West, that the farmers of this 
state and the adjoining state of Pennsylvania, 
westward, have been careful and prompt to use all 
practicable means for supplying the deficiency oc- 
casioned by the almost total failure of the last wheat 
crop. ‘The com, which isa large crop, though 
the quantity put out was not, of course, greatly al- 
fected by the failure of the winter grain, looks 
generally very luxuriant, and all that is now ne- 
cessary to ensure a heavy product is, a litthe warm 
weather, and the absence of early frosts. 


the corn, which is somewhat less advanced than 
usual at this season, in consequence of the cold 
weather, should not be nipped or injured by early 
frost, the crop would be one of the largest and 
most productive that have been gathered tor many 
years past. 
coming to market, is also stated by eur informant 
to have been unusually large and productive, per- 
haps more so than in any previous season for years 
pist; andthe same may be said, according to 
present appearances, of potatoes and other roots, 
which come in very effectively in aid of the pres- 
ent year’s short supply of wheat, 

But the buckwheat crop, in these regions, is es- 
pecially extensive and luxuriant, and promises to 
be above all productive. Our informant states 
that never hefore did he sce such rich and numer- 
ous fields of growing buckwheat, or such an ad- 
mirable prospect, of a heavy crop of that excellent 
grain. It is here that the farmer has placed his 
principal defence against the short supply of wheat, 
xs the failure of his wheat harvest was known be- 
fore sowing time for buckwheat. And well has 
he guarded against the worst effects of a short 
supply of wheat, by providing an ample and abund- 
ant supply of this grateful substitute. ‘I hrough- 
out the whole route of our informant, and indeed 
in all parts of the country from which we have 
information, the crops of buekwheat this year are 
far more extensive and promise to be far more 


productive than those of any previous year. On! 


the whole, though the agricultural interest has ex- 
perienced a heavy loss, in the failure of the wheat 
harvest, that loss will be compensated, as far as 
may be, by the luxuriant growth and abundant 
yield! of corn, oats, buckwheat, and other summer 
products, ‘The evil of a short crop of wheat and 
rye, is one that greatly afftets any community ; 
but in the regions thus affected, on the present oc- 
casion, it is a source at once of gratification and 
gratitude, that all other products of the fruitful 
earth, which enter into the consum;tion of man 
or animal, promise this year to be unusually rich 
and abundant.— Balt. Pat. 





Dayine Frorv.—As present appearances indi- 
eate a plentifulsupply of the kinds of fruits most 
commonly prepared for fature use by drying, we 
copy from an Ohio paper the following descrip- 
tion of a cupboard as it may be called, winich will 
imateria.ly aid the operation. “Take two boards 
eighteen or twenty inches wide, and four feet long ; 
on the top nail a cover, extending a little over the 
fro@t; then make ten or twelve drawers, of the 
width of the inside of the frame, say three feet, 
and two or three inches deep, the frame of the 
drawers to be made of common stuff, and the bot- 
tom of narrow pieces of thin stuff, tastened five- 


Our in- | 
formant states it as the prevailing opinion, that if | 


The oat crop, already secured and 





‘eighths of an inch from each other. Nail pieces 
lon the inside of the board frame for the drawers 
‘to slide on, and the machine is done.” 

| Place the fruit to be dried on the slits of the draw- 
| ers, and the air will circulate freely through the 
| Whole ; it can be placed out dvors, or in the house, 
las occasion may require, or the drawers may be 
taken out for the action of the sun upon the fruit. 
|The whole is cheap, easily made, and very con- 
| verient. 


| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Sept 3, 1836. 


| 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


| ‘The exhibition of fruits was very attractive and 
| it was greatly indebted to the liberal contribution 
| of Messrs C. & A. J. Downing of the Botanic Gar- 
}den and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 
By Hon. E. Vose, President of the Society — 
| Early Red Junating, Lady Haley’s Nonsuch and 
Shropshirevine Apples—Corse’s Nota Bena, Green 
| Gage and Imperial or White Gage Plums. 
| By Judge Jackson, Brookline, several beautiful 
clusters of Black Hamburgh Grapes. 

By Joseph Balch, Esq., Roxbury — fine speci- 
mens of Black Princes, French Purple and Blan- 
quetta Grapes. 


Y.— a seedling (from the Washington Plum) two 
inches in length and two and a balf inches in di- 
jameter, of a pretty regular and oval form ; skin 
) greenish yellow, speckled with minute light yel- 
low dots. Flesh yellowish green, remarkably 
firm, juicy, high flavored, aud separate from the 
stone, which is long and much compressed. Ripe 
from the middle to the last of August. The 
committee have named this variety “ Downing’s 
Seedling” Plum — also presented by the same, 
Red Gage, Purple Gage, (supposed to be the Reine 
Claude Violet of the Pom’! Mag.,) Cruger’s Seed- 
ling Searlet Gage, Violet Perdrigon, Kirke’s, and 
Flushing Gage (which appear to be the same as 
our Imperial Gage) plums. 

By Edward Cruft, Esq. Boston, a beautiful spe- 
cinen of Bolmer’s Washington plum. 





j 


By Mes-rs C. & A.J. Downing, Newburgh, N. | 





| . . 
| lost — known in the market for many years asthe 
|“ latten” or “ Katren” pear. 


For the Committee. 


EK. M. RICHARDS. 
Saturday, Sept. 3, 1836. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, 


Messrs Johnson, Sweetser, Hovey, Mason, and 
S. Walker, were the contributors of Dahlias ; we 
shall not give a list of all the varicties which were 
exhibited, but name such only as we think were 
in the highest state of perfectien, 

Mr Johnson’s specimens, of Cedo Nulli, were 
bast we have seen of this variety, this 





ithe 
season. 

Mr Sweetser’s Granta, was an extra fine flower. 

The specimens, by Messrs Hovey, of the King 
of the Dahlias, Widnall’s Venus, Douglass’s Crite- 
rion, Hermione, Albion, and the beauty of Shef- 
field, were splendid; Metropolitan Calypse, and 
Widnall’s Apollo, are great beauties; we never 
saw better specimens or more superb flowers. 

Mr Mason’s Village Maid, and Dennissi were 





good specimens, 

| Two Seedlings, raised by Mr John Richardson 
| of Dorchester, presented by Samuel Walker, pos- 
| Sess many of the properties which constituted a 
good flower; we would not however, until we have 
| seen further specimens, class them with the best, 
| yet we shall hazard litle by saying that three- 
fourths of the varieties of Dahlias imported year- 
ly, with long and high sounding names, are not as 
good. Desdemona, Lady Milton, and Satropa 
were fine. 

Mr S. Sweetser, and Messrs Hovey, exhibited 
some choice specimens of the China Aster. 

Mr Mason’s Bouquet was made up with good 
taste, and was much admired. The prospect is, 
if we get rain soon, and do not get frost during 
the present month, that the bloom of the Dahlias 
will exceed that of any former season. 

For the Comumnittee. 


S. WALKER, Chairman. 





an 
| Suéar Bexr.— We learn that V. Le Ray De 


| Chaumont, Esq., who bas recently returned to this 


By Samuel Downer, Esq.— Wiliams’ Favor- | country from France, bas imported several casks 
e, River, Yellow or Amber Siberian Crab, large | of the Sugar Beet, to this country, with a view to 


ne, also an unnamed variety of Pears. 


(and a variety received as the) *Precoce d’ lours’ 
Plums — also Bloodgood Pears, a good bearer, 
}and is considered by ove of the first: Pomologists 
| to be the best of the season ;” it is said to be 
new aud a native of Long Island, N. Y. 

By Mr C. Cowing, Roxbury — Williams’ fa- 
vorite Ap) les. 

By Capt. William Clapp, Dorchester — Clapp 
Pears, grown ou the original tree, this kind great- 
ly resembles the “ old Catherine peur.” 

By Mr Samuel Phipps,a plum the name of 

which was not ascertained, 
| By Mr James Leonard, Taunton — English 
Red Cheek — the tree is healthy, vigorous, and a 
great and constant bearer, but the fruit, except for 
baking, is lardly second rate. 

By Mr Samuel Poud — Pond’s Seedling, White 
Gage, :-uane’s Purple & Corse’s Nota Bena, Plums 
also Skinless Pears. 

By E. M. Richards —* old Catharine” Pears, 
very large specimens — thts old variety is proba- 
bly of European origin,the name of which was 








By R. Manning, Esq.— Orleans, Drap d’Or | 


it 
Siberian do., small Siberian do., Apples, all very | its culture here and provable manufacture of the 
fi | 


jarticle of Sugar, Mr Le Ray, we understand had 
several acres of land prepared to plant a portion 
of this seed previous to its arrival — the remainder 
was for gratuitous distribution, We should re- 
joice to hear a person of enterprise engaging in the 
inanulacture of sugar from the beet, in this coun- 
try.— We have too long paid tribute to the Indies, 
for an article which we have the meansof manu- 
facturing at home, and saving the iinmense sums 
of gold and silver which are now annually paid 
out, within our own country, to be distributed to 
our own farmers. 

We observe that in Bucks county, Pa. W, Au 
denvreid, Esq., a distinguished agriculturist, has 
planted an acre with the sugar beet seed, and its 
growth ir prosperous and luxuriant.— Watertown 
American. 





It is proposed to use the sour West India mo- 
lasses to fal catile, instead of making men drunk 
with it by converting it to rum. 


‘The Pennsylvania papers say there is no reason 
to apprehend a scarcity of anthracite coal. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 14, 1836. 


FARMERS’ WORK, 
{Concluded } 

Composts, Mup ron Manure, &c.— “Sir John Sin- 
clair observes that in making composts it has been as- 
certained by a number of experiments that two bushels 
of unslacked lime are sufficient to each cubie yard of 
earth of a medium quality, and as eighty cubic yards are 
sufficient to manure an acre, one hund-ed and sixty bush- 
els is the quantity required.”’ A less quantity, however, 


will answer a vaiuable purpose, and no precise rules are | 


necessary ; fur a compost without lime, or lime not mix- 
ed in compost is valuable for manure. 

Dr Dene observed that “a Jayer of mud will he no bad 
ingredient in a heapof compost. But it should be con- 
tigous to a stratum of lime, if that can be obtained. But 
where this is wanting, new horse dung is the best sub- 
stitute toexcite a strong fermentation."" And again, the 
same writer asserts that “ with respect to using mud as 
a manure, the maritime farmer has the advantage over 
all others. For the sea ooze, which appears on the flats, 
and in creeks and harbors, along the shores of the sea, 
has all the virtues of fresh water mud, with that of sea 
salt superadded, which is one of the most important in- 
gredients in the composition of manures. I might add 
that it abounds more than any other mud, with putrefied 
animal substances. Much of these are contained in the 
sea itself: and innumerable are the fowls and fishes that 
have perished upon flats since time began; and the 
component parts of their bodies have been inclosed by 
the supervenient slime.” 

The Albany Cultivator asserts that “ composts in which 
no fermentation takes place, can be of little advantage. 
There is no volatile matter given off, and no tendency 
exists to break down and render soluble ligneous or 
woody matter. Lime operates more powerfully than 
dung in inducing fermentation in vegetable matter, 
though it is not prudent to use it in combination with 


| 


stable dung; | have found by experience that it causes 
too violent action and dissipates nearly all the putrefying 











forms a compost, and the dung is as :t were diluted with 
earth, Still we hear farmers compiain in dry seasons, 
that the dung, which they apply to their soil does more 
harm than good, by increasing the injurious effects of 
drought But if it were well mixed before it was ap- 
plied with two or three times its bulk of earth it wou!'d 
preserve against drought instead of increasing it. A 
plant will no better grow on a muck heap than ona sand 
heap; and in some cases pure sand would be a better 
application to increase the fertility of a soil than unmix- 
ed dung. 


Rattway Toncurs.— We have lately examined with 
much pleasure and satisfaction an invention by Col. H. 
| Sarcent, of Boston for guiding railway cars in turuing 
from one track to another. It consists of a tongue or 
piece of timber fastened down at the place of turning 
near the centre of the rail road, which forces the car to 
take the right direction. In order the better to accom- 
plish this a stout pin is firmly fixed in the axle tree of the 
rail road car, in sucha position that it will strike and rub 
along the ride of the whole length of the tongue, and 
thus by degrees, force the wheels of the car to alter their 
course and move in lines parallel to the side of the 
tongue against which the pin impinges. 


a wrifer with the signature “ Franklin” in the New 
England Palladium of the 2d inst. that “ by having all 
turn outs on the right, or the left, the Engineer will have 
no duty to perform in this respect after the first fixture 
of his directing pin. And the same position without al- 
teration, would bring him back in a contrary direction 
over the same route.” 


We all know, as have read in newspapers, of the dan- 
gers, as well as inconveniences attending the accidental 
or designed removal , misplacing, or neglect to shift pro- 
perly and in season, what is called the “ switch rail ’’ in 
rail roads. By Col. Sargert’s plan, if we rightly com- 
prehend it, the switch rails may be made fixtures, and 
jhe tongues and piss will prove infallible guides, save 
jabor, prevent accidents, and guard against the loss of 
limbs and even lives, which sometimes has happened 
under the old mode of transferring cars from one track 


| to another. 








propertics. Composts are particularly adapted to all the 
family of smal! grains,and for top dressing grass grounds, | 
where this latter practice is tolerated, mere earthy mat | 
ters add nothing to the compost pile ; they merely pre- 
vent the waste of other materials, which compose it. In 
making composts, therefore, for field use, earths should | 
be preferred, which abounds in vegetable matter ; and 
the litter, vegetable refuse, urine, soap suds, ashes, &c., 
should be added, which are ordinarily wasted, and which | 
form annually a large aggregate on affarm.”’ 
The too common practice of spreading barn yard ma- 
nure over mowing or ineadow land is very wasteful and 
exuavagant. Most people aprear to think that they 
have nothing more to do than to pile on barn yard = ma- | 
uure in great quantity on any soil, and for each and ey- 





ery sort of produce, and their crops and fortunes are 

made. But the truth is that the application of unmixed | 
dung to land in tillage is sometimes not merely useless 
but absolutely injurious. We have the assertion of an | 
experienced cultivator that he actually nearly destroyed | 
his grass in a mowing lot by spreading on this soil in the | 
spring a quantity of fresh dung taken from the pig stye. 
« The dung,” he says, “ was of tuo hot a nature, and 
caused the turf to be so much scorched by the sun that 
the grass was burnt up.” It is true that fresh dung ap- | 
plied to plough land does not often produce that effect. 

But the manure in that case, by mixing with the soil 


' 


A vaLuaBLr Book —Nathaniel Greene, Esq. Postmas- 
ter of Boston, has added to his efficient services to the 
community in his official capacity, a work in the line of 
literature for which he deserves well of the Republic of 
Letters. The production to which we allude is entitled, 


|“ A Compendious History of Italy, Translated from the 


Original Italian.’ in the preface the Translator ob- 
serves “of the histories of Italy by Bossi and Botta, I 
have yet seen no transiation. It is from these two works, 
principally, that the “ Compendious History of Italy’’ of 
Signore Sforzosi appears to have been compiled ; a work 
remarkable for the elegance of its style, as well as the 
clearness and precision with which the events are sketch- 
ed, and which 1 have here attempted to translete, for the 
purpose of indicating rather than supplying a void, which 
exists in English historical /iterature, and also of attracting 
the attention of my countrymen to # portion of history so 


replete with instruations, warnings and examples to the 


happy citizens of these United States " 


There isa pleasing conciseness without obscurity, a 


from the verbose details of some historians. We have on- 
room for the following quvtation, which indicates the 
meaning of the Translator, when he adverts to history's 
teaching by “ warnings and examples.” 

“The liberties of Rome being submerged in the bleod 





It was well observed with regard to this invention, by | 








of her citizens, we have henceforward but to witness 
the wretched spectacle of the deep degradation into 
which the greatest people that ever swayed the universe 
were precipitated by their vices and depravity ; affording 
to every reflecting mind a terrible and decisive proof of 
the insufficiency of the republican system for a society 
debauched by luxury, chilled by selfishness, and whose 
members are ready to make any sacrifice for the attain- 
ment of individual wealth and personal aggrandizement 
In such evil times, however, some bright examples will 
shine forth in the midst of universal corruption and sub- 
serv'ency, as the lightning in a dark tempestuous night 
flashes an instant in the heaven,only to render more 
sensible to the eye of the lost traveller the profound ob - 
scurity which wraps the earth.” 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 1836. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Pears, by Mr Manning — An unknown variety, medi 
um size, and bright russet color, the flavor somewhat 
resembling that of a Melon— may be the “ Puire du 
Melon” of European Cat. Also, Dearborn’s Seedling, 
a good pear and will probably become = favorite. 

By Mr E.'M. Richards — Pears, without a name. 

Apples, by Mr Vose, President of the Society — Lady 
Haley's Nonsuch, a fine looking fruit. 

By Mr Richards — Lady Haley’s Nonsuch, Summer 
Gilliflower, Early Sweeting, Curtis’ Early Striped, 
Porter, (prematurely ripe), Wait's Early, Benoni, Shrop- 
shirevine, Red and Green Sweeting (a baking fruit) 
Early Harvest, Red Juneating, Early Bough, and the 
American Summer Pearmain, a fine apple, also, two va- 
rieties without names. 


a native variety, much in appearance and taste to the 
favorite Porter apple, but more acid. 

Piums, from Edward Cruft, Esq¢.— A basket of Bol- 
mer’s Washington Plums, from his garden in Pear! st.. 
the unrivalled beauty of this specimen excited great ad- 
mira‘ion; they far excelled all others which have been 
shown on the Society’s tables. 

By Mr Johnson — Bolmer's Washington, very large 
and fine, Golden Gage and White, or Prince’s Imperial 
Gage. 

By Mr Vose — Bolmer’s Washington, very fine. 

By Mr Manning — Bolmer’s Washington, fine; Bre- 
voort’s Purple Washington, handsome, and a great 
bearer, Grosse Reine Claude, Prince's Imperial Gage 
and the Byfield Plum, (a native), small, but a beautiful 
looking fruit, a gre t bearer, and is reproduced from the 
stone. 

By Mr Pond-— Magnum Bonum, Prince's Imperial 
Gage, Pond’s Seedling, Bolmer’s Washington, Green 
Gage, Smith’s Orleans, and Duane’s Purple. 

For the Committee, P. B. HOVEY, Jnr. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS 

The display of Dahlias today was very brilliant ; we 
have, at times, had « greater number of flowers on our 
tables, but on no occasion do we recollect to have 
seen so many fine specimens. Messrs Hovey and Mr 
S. Sweetser exhibited some new varieties of great ex- 
cellence ; we noticed ten fine varieties by Mr Sam’! R. 
Johnson, of Charlestown ; and about thirty varieties by 
Mr W. E. Carter, of Cambridge. The Maid of the Mil! 
and Lady Campbell, in the stand of Mr Sweetser; a: d 








‘felicity of condensation ir: this work, that distinguishes 1t | Messrs Hoveys’ specimens of Hermione, Zurah, Venus 


and Black Prince were very superior. S. Walkep ex- 


hibited fifteen varieties: among them the Beauty of 


Cambridge, also, two specimens of Mr Jno. Richardson's 
seedling. This flower bids fair to rival all the seedlings 
| produced in this country. The color is not equal te 








From 8. E. Coues, Esq. Portsmouth — Specimens of 
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the parent (Widnall’s Perfection) but the form aud size | 


we think are improved. Another season, and after Mr 

Richardson has given it a name, we shall be able to put 

this flower into its proper jiace, thus far we put it with, 

and call it one of the number ones. ‘ 
For the Committee, 

S. WALKER, Chairman. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpar. Sept. 12, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

\ market 410 Beef Cattle, 1175 Stores, 2950 Snecp, 
and 200 Swine. 

Irices — Beef Cattle —'The best qualities of Cattle 
were very scarce, and were readily sold at considerable 
advance, and we advance our quotations to conform to 
sales, viz.: extra 650 a6 75; first quality 550 a $6; 
2d quality $5 a 5 50; 3d quality 375 a 4 75. 

Stores.— Yearling $5 a7; two year old $7 a 12; three 
year vld 12a 17. 

reep— Better prices were obtained. 
taken at $2, 217, 225, 250, and 275. 
~ 50, 2 75, and $3. 

Swine — A lot more than half Barrows were taken at 
7, and alotat 71-2: a very few retailed, 8 for Sows, and 
9 for Barrows. 


Lots were 
Wethers at 








BREMEN GEESE. 
For sale, a few pairs of ot the above named Geese, also a 
few Muscovy Ducks, of superior kind. luquire at the New 
England Farmer Office. Sept. 14. 








by J. L. Cunnincuam, Office corner cf Milk and 
Federal streets. 
MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 

On Saturday the 24th instant, at 12 o’clock, at Office, 
2) 000 superior Mulberry ‘l'rees, Just imperted trom Asia 
‘They were particularly selected jor this country, and pre- 
sumed to be equal to any in the United States, as every care 
has been taken with them on the passage. Also, afew pounds 
of Mulberry Seed of superior quality. — MP 

Gentlemen interested in the culuvation of silk in this coun- 
try would find it for their interest to atteud the sale. 

Sept. 14. 





BULBOUS FLOWER RK. OTS. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store, a fine assort- 
inent of Double and single ‘Tulips, comprising some new and 
tine varieties. 

We expect to receive in a few days the largest and most 
complete assortu-ent of Bulbs, trom Holland, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


CHINESE MULBERRY TREES and CUTTINGS 

The best varieties of Chinese Mulberry (Morus Multicaulis) 
from France, italy and China, of one, two ond three years’ 
growth, may be had in large or smal! quantities, from S. 
Whitmarsh’s extensive collection, aud forwarded to any part 
of the United States, according to order, with directions for 
propagation. 

lt is confidently believed, that the present mode of culture 
adopted by us, will prove a certain and secure protection 
against the severity of winter, and the best method, by which 
to increase the foliage and multiply the number of trees. 

All orders directed to the subseriber, wil receive immediate 
and faithfu attention. 

In behalf of S. WaitMarsn, 
Northampton, Sept, 14. DANIEL STEBBINS. 


WANTED. 

For aterm of years, a place suitable for gardening, con- 
tuning 4o0r 5 acres, with buildings to accomodate a smal! 
fumily. A description, with terms of rent, directed to A, Lb. 


(’. and left soon at this office, will be duly attended to. 
Aug. 24, 


FRESH AND GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS, 
Ot the very first quality, put up expressly for the climate of 
the Wes Indies and South America i 
Turnip Radish — Black Spanish Radish — Large Head Let- 
tuce-— White Flat Turnip—Yellow Aberdeen Turnip — 
White Celery —Curled Cress — Sweet Marjoram — Ked 
Cabbage — Large Drumhead Cabbage - - Battersea do.— 
Early Sugar Loaf do.— Early Curied Silesia Leituce — 
Peuble Curled Parsley —Curled Endive — Long Orange 


Carrot. For sale at the New England Seed Store 51 and 52 
North Market street. 3t July 27. 





| 
| 
| 


song Red Seet— | 


~ RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash | 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled | 
Silk. The price wiil be regulated according to the quality | 


and the manner in whieh itis reeled, ‘Ihis Company will} 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- | 
tity of Silk Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and 
quality of the silk which can be reeled from them, they pro- 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasi:g 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator 
will realize all which they cau possibly be made to produce. 
Where thi, course is objected to they will purchase them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel; in which case the price 
will vary according to the quality, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &c. 

It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected 
with the New Eugland Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 
Boston. Communications on the subject may be addressed 
to WM. H. GARDNER, 

President Atlantic Silk Company. 

Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836, 3m 


LAND WANTED. 

Wanted from 4 to 600 Acres of Land, situated in or near 
some flourishing village, in the State of Massachusetts, 

All the variety of soil which is necessary toa good farm 
will be wanted, bat more particularly of that kind which is 
suitable for the White Mulberry Tree. 

The Farm must be well situated for improvemeut, and em- 
brace a geod Wood Lot. 

(3 Persons having land of this description and who are 
disposed to sell the same at a low price, will please address to 
A. B, box No. 445, Boston Post Office, (post paid) stating 
terms location, quality of soi!, state of cultivation, natural 
advanrages, &c., on or before the 25th September inst. 

toston, Sept. 7. 3t 
RUM CHERRIES, 

One and a half dollars per bushel given for good, at T. 
LEWIS & Co’s., N» 58 Broad street, Boston. 

Sept. 7. A 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of every size and thickness, for sale by . 
LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants Row. 

Boston, Sept. 7. 2mis. 
COCOONS WANTED. 

Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 
coccons (of the first qualtty) raised the present year — the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
e'ther by steaming or by ecamphorated spirits; they must be 
cried mmediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
!.oxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be celivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor ot the New England Farmer, 
bas for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the clirysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes—it is so cheap it is within 
the power of almost any one to vbtain. 

Instructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk. and knitting silk —- and dressing «f 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adain 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communica ions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION, 

Just published and for sale by Tuttle, Weeks & ‘Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible ‘Vractoration 
and other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M.D, and mem- 
ber of uo less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Edition. 

April 27. 


MILLET SEED. 
. For sale, a few bushels of verv sunerio~ Miles Seed, at the 
New f.aigiana Seed Swre, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market st. 





HEMP SEED. 
Just received, 100 bushels prime aud fresh Hemp Seed, 
which will be sold low, at the New England Seed Store, Nos 
51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. Junel, 





RASPBERRIES. 


, For sale at the New England Seed Store, deliverable any 
time before the Ist of November, 3000 best English Rasp- 





berry Roots, in fine order. 3 Aug. 10. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 

















FROM To 
APPLES, new barrel |} 225 | 400 
Beans, white, bushel} 173 | 212 
Beer. mess. . barrel | 11 25 | 11 75 
No. 4. peat Ta «“ 9 25| 9% 
prime, ; . ' hes 675; 7% 
Brrswax, (American) ; pound 2] 29 
CuPese, new milk, . . ; wea H,. SS; 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, n= 
southern, geese, ° ; 54| 60 
FuLax, American, . ‘ ‘ . | a 
Fisu, Cod, a ac | quintal| 300) 326 
Fiour, Genesee, . . cash . barrel 900! 925 
Baltimore, Howard street, S 9 00 | 9 25 
Baltimore, wharf, é . - 8 75 | 
Alexandria, . , . s 875| 900 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow bushel} 117) 120 
southern flat yellow 4 107! 110 
white, ; ; ; oe 105) 107 
Rye, northern, in a “; 1Ol;} 103 
Barley, : i : . os | 
Vats, northern, . (prime) o 56; 58 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 26 50 
best English, new . : os 92 5i) 25 00 
hard pressed, . . ° ; = 20 00 | 23 00 
Honey, ‘ gallon 45{ 50 
Hops, Ist quality new ‘ pound 19 20 
2d quality cers va 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ . ‘6 17 18 
southern, Ist sort, . P - 16 | 17 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, « 28; 30 
do country «Go >is 24 | 26 
Ba!timore city do. ” 25; 2 
do. dry hide | @ 19 22 
New York red, light, | ¢ 20; 2 
Boston do. slaughter, 7 19! 2 
do. light, 6 21 
Lime, best sort, ; . ; , cask 112) 
MackereL-, No. I, aew, ‘ " barrei | 9 00 | 912 
PuasterR Parts, per ton of 2209 Ibs. eask | 275| 300 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 27 (0) 27 50 
clerr from other States . “6 26 50) #7 00 
bone, middlings, scarce, “ 75; 800 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, ‘ bushel | 300) 325 
Red Top, : ' és 70 87 
Hemp, . ‘i . : “ 275| 300 
Red Clover, northera pound 11} 12 
Southern Clover, ad 10 1! 
Sitx Cocoons, (American) ‘ bushel! 300! 500 
TALLow, tried, . ’ ‘ ‘ Ib, 9 10 
Woo L, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 60 70 
do. 3-4ths do. o 60 65 
de, 1-2 do. “ 50 58 
do. 1-4 and eommon w 45 59 
= (‘Pulled superfine, . oe 60 65 
cu | istLambs, . . ” 55 60 
SE<2d_ do. : : és 45 43 
S22 /3d = do, : . “ 30 35 
A 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | | 
less per Ib 





PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, ° ° jpound| 14] 15 
southern, and western, 1 * | Bi & 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ P oo] 
PouLtTrRY, . ‘ . és 
Butter,(tub) . : ; a 2; 25 
lump ‘ . a 28) 30 
Eaas, . ‘ dozen 18| 20 
POTATOES, new, bushel| SO] 62 
CiperR, barrel 








AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist, 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to match, at $3 tor the set, or 
wil be sold separately for 81 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00. 

Chaptal’s Agrjcultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25, 

The American Farrier, pice 75 ets, 

Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 ets. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 ets. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets. 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

Loudon’s Complete Works. . 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects ¢on- 
nected with Agricu'ture, Horticulture and Rural Eecnom 





June 2%, 
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(From the Newburyport Herald.) 
LET USLOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


« Let us love one another,— not long may we stay, 


In this bleak world of mourning. Some drop while ‘it’s | 


day ; 

Some fade in their noon, and few linger till eve ; 

Oh! there breaks not a heart but leaves some one fh 
grieve. 

And the fondest — the purest, the truest that inet, 

Have still found the need to forgive and forget 

Then oh! tho’ the hopes that we nourished decay, 

Let us love one another, as Jong as we stay.” 


“There ate hearts like the ivy — tho’ all be decay'd, 
That it seemed to twine fondly in sunlight and shade ; 
Yet drop not its leaves — but still gaily they spread, 
Undimm'd midst the blighted, the lonely and dead ; 
But the mistiptoe clings to the oak, not in part, 

But with leaves closely round it —the root in its heart; 
Exists but to twine it, and drink the same dew ; 

Or to fall with its loved oak, and perish there too.” 


Thus let's love one another midst sorrows the worst, 

Unaltered and fond as we loved at the first — 

Tho’ the false wing of pleasure, may change and for- 
sake, 

And the bright urn of wealth, into particles break. 

‘There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot 
buy, 

That cling but still closer, when sorrow draws nigh , 

And remain with us yet, tho’ all else pass away. 

Yes — we'll love one another, as long as we stay 

Sept. 2d. 








An Irishman had a bell bung in his lodging | 
rooms with a string so annexed that he could ring | 
- culture, and the results of the amateur in the more orna- 


bed.—* And what use is that ? 
‘Oh it is mighty con- 


the bell while in 
snid one of his neighbhrs. 


venient,’ he replied, ‘for when | have slept long | 


enough { can ring the bell and wake myself up.’ 


Excerpr.— The following ;rofound remark is 
found inthe ruminations of P, Pilgarlick Pigwig- 
gin, Esq. 

‘ Life’s like a field of b ackberry 
bushes. Mean people squat down and pick the 
fruit no matter how they black their fingers ; while 
genius, proud and perpendicular, strides fiercely 
on and gets nothing but scratches, and holes tore 
in his trowsers.’ 

one 4 


and raspberry 


A Trxan.— I jocoxely asked a ragged jiimter 
who was a smart, active young fellow, of the 
steamboat and alligator breed, whether he wasa 


rhinoceros or a hyena,as he was so eager for a) 


fight with the invaders. ‘Neither the one, vor 
vother, Colonel,’ says he, «but a whole menagerie 
in myself. 
the head, active as a cougar, and can grin like a 
hyena, until the bark will curl off a gum log. 


‘There’s a sprinkling of all sorts in me, from the) 


lien down tothe skunk; and before the war is 


ever you'll pronounce me an entire Zoological In-. 


stitute, or LT miss a figure in my ealeulation. 1 
promise to swallow Santa Anna, without gagging, 
if you will only skewer back his cars, and grease 
his head a little. 


How to get the dyspepsia — Kat every hour 
and you will soon have it. 


i'm shaggy as a bear, wolfisl about | 


| NOTICE. 


| importation of flowerseeds from a respectable house in 


; 
|New England Farmer and Seed Establishment, | London, embracing all the most choice and rare varieties 


Josrrn Breck & Co. give notice to their friends and 
‘the former correspondents of the late Georer C. Bar- 
nett, that they have formed a copartnership under the 
/above name, and have purchased of the Administratrix 
of said Barrett's estate, the New England Farmer ar.d 
Seed Establishment, and hope by unremitting attention, 
not only to sustain the credit to which it has attained 
under the administration of its late lamented proprietor, 
but also to make it the most complete concern in the 
country. 

As we present ourselves to the public, it will perhaps, 


be expected of us tosay in a few werds, what we design | 
to do, to sustain and increase the credit of the establish- | 


ment. 
Ist.— Publications. 


Tur New Excranp Farmer is one of the oldest ag- | 


, ricultural papers in the Union, which, under the editorial 
care of the present Conductor, has acquired a character 
‘equally high as that of any other periodical of the kind ; 
yet we think it falls somewhat short of the spirit of the 
We, therefore, intend to make a vigorous effort to 
raise it to a startdard of excellence hitherto unknow&: | 
to make it every way suitable forthe enlightened and 


| 
| age. 


{ 


| intelligent yeomanry of our country. 
| We intend to furnish ourselves with all the prominent 
foreign agricultural periodicals and papers of the day, | 
from which we shall glean and transfer to the N.E. | 
| Farmer, all which, we think will be practicable or pro- 
fitable in American husbandry. We respectfully solicit | 
the correspondence of practical cultivators ; we wish for 
‘the plain results of their experience, rather than fine 
spun theorie swhich appear well on paper but are difiicult | 
| practice. The paper will be devoted entirely to the 
| interest of the Farmer: excluding fromdt all that will 
not be acceptable to the great majority of its ‘readers, | 
leaving for another paper to record the progress of flori- 


mental branches of culture. 
Tue Horticurturar Reaister will be deyoted prin- | 
| cipally to the cultivation of fruits and flowers. The sen- | 
ior partner of the company having long been practically | 
and scientifically acquainted in this department of cul- 
‘ture, hopes by taking this work under his more imme- 
diate care to make it correspond in some degree with | 
many of the excellent English periodicals which are at, 
the present time published, and to which we have access. 
|In a pecuniary point of view, the continuation of the | 
| Register is of little consequence to the proprietors, as | 


‘the price at which it was started is much too low un- | 
less a large subscription list can be obtained. There is | 
, however, a respectable number of names upon our books 
| which will warrant its continuation, hoping that we may 
| increase the number of its patrons until we shall be en- | 
‘abled thereby, to add some embellishments to the work, 
which in the present state of things we shall be unable 


| to do. 


2d.---Garden Sceds, &c. 
Ju addition to the‘large assortment grown this season | 
| under our own immediate inspection at Lancaster Gar- | 
'den and from other responsible sources, we have or- 
dered from Holland and Eugland a large stock of | 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and a gréat variety of other seeds 
not usually raised in this country, which will enable us | 
| to execute orders to any amount, and of every descrip- | 


| tion inthis branch of our business with despatch and | 


aceuiacy. 
Frower Sreps.— In this line we shall have every | 
| variety that the amateur gardener and florist can desire, as 


| we have a choice and large collection growing at Lan- 
| caster Garden as usual, to which we shall add a large 


| to be obtained from any source. 
| Buxtsovs Roots.— We shall receive in seasoa the 
finest assortment of Hyacinths and other Dutch Pulbs 
ever introduced into the country. ‘The Hyacinth in par- 
ticular were selected by the senior partner, who knows 
by personal acquaintance with the diflerent vauieties, 
| that they are such as will gi ve universal satisfaction to 
| the admirers of this favorite of the parlor and green- 
_ house. Tulips, Peony, Lilies, Narcissus, Ranuncu.us, 
| Gladiolus, &c. &c. have also been ordered in great vari- 
| ety. 

Daurias.— We have an unrivalled collection of this 
magnificent flower, to which we intend to add by direc; 
importation from England a selection of the finest new 
varieties lor the spring sales. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS.— Our arrangements are such 
as to enable us to execute orders of every description in 
this line of business at one day's notice. 


Fruit AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEKBA+ 
cous plants ofevery description will be furnished at short 


‘notice, and at nursery prices. 


Grass Sxeps will form an important item in our busi- 
ness. We shall be enabled to furnish grass seeds of ev- 
ery variety, warranted true, and pure. 


Booxs.— We shall have a good assortmen t of agricul- 


| tural books always on hand ofthe most approved Amer- 


ican and English authors. 

We think we shall be justified in saying, that in con- 
nexion with the very extensive collection of agricultu- 
ral implements, &c. in the Agricultural Warehouse in 
the same building, another establishment of equal im- 


| portance and magnitude cannot be found in the union, 
| where the agriculturist and florist may find a greater as- 


sortment ofevery kind of sced, tree, plant or implement. 
Having thus stated our intentions, we can only make 

our best acknowledgments to the public for past favors 

and solicit their continuance, assuring them that we are 

now ready to execute orders of every description in our 

line of business. 

JOSEPH BRECK, 

EDWARD CHAMBERLIN, Jr. 





COCOONS WANTED, 7 
‘The proprietors of the New Eugland Seed Store, connected 
with tue New England farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocoous in any quantity, for whieh the highest market price 
willbe paid, June 22 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per anuum, 
payable at the end of the year —but those who pay within 


| sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled io a de- 


duction of fitty cents. 
{C= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 


New York—-G C,. Tuorsuny, 11 John-street. 

Albany—W™ . VHok Burs, 347 Market-street. 
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Baltimere—Vublisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S.C. Par Kkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥.—Wa. Prixcr & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicut CHarman, Merchant. 

West Bradford, Muss.—tlace & Co, Booksellers. 
Yaunton, Mass.—Sam’t O. Duxsar, Bookseller. 
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